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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON STALL FEEDING CATTLE. 


Mr Eprror—Most persuns are willing to com-| 4 bushel of corn per day, for 88 days, is 
municate the result of those experiments only, in | 


which they have been successful. Those in which 
we fail may be made equally useful, as_ pointing | 


out to others the rocks on which we have been | Proceeds of the sale, 


wrecked, and giving fair and seasonable warning | 
of the dangers of the navigation. Under pecuni- 
ary loss and disappointment, we ought, at least, to 
be allowed the consolation and relicf of making! 
our mistakes admonitory and beneficial to those, | 
who might be otherwise in danger of suffering 
from the same causes with ourselves. 

I have been curious to know, since the great 
articles of agricultural produce this year have been | 
as cheap with us in this vicinity as they ordinari- | 
ly are far back in the country, why we could not. 


be fat, or at least in good order. Now what have 
they cost? An ox, on the 15th of May of mod- 
erate size, will cost, on an average, $25; keeping 


have been less, but still it would have been a 
losing concern, as may be seen by a calculation. 








pom of the oxen, rip {till the 15th of November, will not be less than $1 
ts . per mouth, that is $6 ; expense of sending to mar- 

44 bushels, at 60. cts, 26,40 ket, 100 miles distant, $2,50 ; interest on the pur- 
chase money, including risk, at 10 per cent. is 

102,40 $2,50—then your ox has cost $36. He will nos 

92,30 sell at that season for more than $40—a poor 

profit indeed of $4. "This article will then seldom 

Loss by this feeding, $10,10 | 25ers unless where land is at a low price, and 


very distant from market. I have known several 
trials made, and by attentive experienced farmers, 
who have, after a year or two given it up. 

Let us next examine whether winter stall feed- 
ing willdo better. If cattle are in very good 
order, or half fat, the Ist of December, they may 
be made fit for market in three months, and feed- 
ing for that time will cost $25. If they are in or- 
dinary store order, it will require six months, feed- 
ing, which will cost at least $30. Now it is easy 


But it is by no means certain that by this mode 
of feeding they would have gained as much as by 
the mode adopted. Of this, however, 1 am not 
able to form an opinion. The cattle fed as well 
as possible from the beginning. 

This result, though by no means agreeable, cor- 
responds perfectly with the statement on the same 
subject, of a “ Gentleman of Columbia,” in vol. it. 
p- 221, of the New York Memoirs of Agriculture, 


é - e t B é€ « fi i j i is bi . . * ° 
stall feed cattle here to advant tse, if it is wae that | which I should be glad to see republished, in part, 
the farmers in the country find it for their advan-, . 


e : : >! in your useful paper. 
tage to fatten beef by stall feeding for the market ? | M ve 


to calculate whether the price you will then ob- 
tain for them will pay the first cost, risk, interest, 
and expenses; if so stall feeding will do, other- 


: . .. . | I have been solicitous, in the next place, to as- 

I exchanged a yoke of oxen in low condition in 
the fall, for a yoke of larger cattle, in such a thriv- 
ing condition as several good judges pronounced | 
most favorable to success in the experiment. 
My own cattle were sold again by the ure | 
chaser, in the way of trade for sixty dollars ; but 
he estimated the cash value at fifty-five. 1 gave 
in exchange for tlie caitle to be fatted, ten dollars. 


certain as near as practicable, what are the ordi-| wise not. My own experience has taught me that 
nary profits of the butcher in such cases. Sev-| jt will not do—others will judge for themselves. 
eral have admitted that the advance which they | * x ® * * 
rPePeIVeE 1 , > , > : “ik » | rT ° 

receive is from one to two cents per lb. The | «When the farmer or grazier undertakes to 
butcher, to whom my cattle were sold, an honor- | make the fattening of cattle his business, the first 
able and fair man, said that he should be satisfied | prerequisite is, that he be a judge, and a good one 
with the hides and tallow for his profit. ‘The | too, of the worth of cattle in all their different 
hides at 5 cents per tb. and the tallow 54, (the | stages, of which he judges by the eye, and hand; 





which made the cost of the oxen stall-fed, sixty- 
five dollars, when their feeding began. This was 
the first of December, and they were slaughtered 
the 26th of February. They were kept clean ; 
daily carded, and fed at regular hours with as 
much care and fidelity as possible. They were | while the butcher gains, probably above 27 dol- 
eighty-eight days in the stall, being turned om lars, with comparatively little trouble. 

once or twice a day for watering; and the food: 7 


4) | IT leave all remarks in this case to others,—and 
consumed, and the result, are as subjoined. , . 
Yours respectfully, 


fam, Mr Editor, 

73 bushels of turnips, or mangel wurt- | Murch 7, 1829. S. X. 
zel, at 10 cents per bushel. 7,30 —_ 

1024 gts of Lndian, or oil meal (at 28 
qts toa bushel, deducting the toll,) 
equal to 363 bushels, at 60 cents per 


/current prices) would have given him $18,77.— 
|Or rating his profits at one cent and a half per 
lb. he receives $27,69. This seems to me a large 
commission, and very disproportionate to the re- 
sult with the farmer, who loses above 29 dollars, 


Remarks by the Ediior.—The following is a part 
jof the article alluded to above by our correspon- 
|} dent, and which he would “be glad to see repub- 


: 9 5 , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Pi Is of : t 25 31,95 lished,” &c. “ We all know that selling lean cat- | 
yISve;s vyotutoes a0 Ce ) : : . 7 ° . 
i a Pe, Se eee ey 16 tle, either in spring or fall, is a poor business at 
vushe 31} 
wc ty 6,317 best, even when they can be sold at all; and the 


Hay not ascertained, but estimated for 


only way to obtain anything like a fair price, is 
both, at 25 Ths. per day, at 50 cts per wer Sate tele 8 ws act aed, gosgeteer 


get them ready for the butcher as early as possi- 








9° } ° . . ;, 
100 Ibs, 2200 Ibs. 11,00 ile. If they are in good pasture from the middle | 
~— . of May to the middle of August, they will sell, as 
Cost of feed, 56,564 the a adie , greys. sae 
Val “tl h 650 there is generally a demand by those who retail 
alue of the oxen when put up, 5,00 ‘them in the country villages and towns; poor 
121 Pr ‘enough to be sure is the meat, but it goes by the 
=1,907 ‘name of beef. To keep on hand this kind of 
; , rae thict | mW : : { ‘ 
— wee = - Ibs. for on = aa stock for three months longer, that is to the mid- 
PE ree ae On Pee aA 92,30 dle of November, when the markets are so fully 
~~... .., Supplied, they will seldom pay for their keeping. 
€ B 964 . . . ‘ , 
Loss on the oxen, $29,265 As an article of agricultural profit, it will never 


Such is the result of the experiment, conducted , Jo; as a matter of convenience and necessity, we 
for aught I see, as fairly as possible. Some of my | must make use of it. If then, in a domestic way, 
neighbors, upon seeing the issue, told me that the this turns to so little profit, let us next examine 
mistake was in using so many vegetables, and that | whether, on a large scale, it can be made better. 
{ should have given them only hay and Sndian ‘In the spring, lean cattle, as steers and oxen, may 
meal ;—say as much hay as they would eat, aud a {generally be purchased low, and in six months, 
peck of meal each per day. The loss then would | being kept in good pasture all that time, they will 


}next he must have at command a cxpital in cash, 
ito enable him to buy with most advantage ; and 
‘then he must have provided fvuod in sufficient 
| quantity for whatever mode of feeding he under- 
Fattening on grass, or in the stall, are the 
| two modes of managing this business; on grass 
the best way is to buy young cattle, particulerly 
three or four year old steers, in the month of No- 
\vember; to keep them in the yard all winter, fed 
partly with straweand partly with hay, but so as 
ito have them in good order inthe spring; and 
sattle should not be of the largest sizes, 
| rather middling, such as will come to about. six 
|hundred weight the four quarters when fattened. 


takes. 


these 


Such may generally be bought for $20 or $25.— 
They must have good pasture for four months, for 
lif that fails, the profit is gone, But as we cannot 
!control the seasons, in case a severe drought takes 
| place, the only remedy is a little grain, or rather 
Provided they are thus fed, 
they will be ready for sale by the middle of Sep- 
tember, and generally at this time cattle of the 
above size are in good demand ; if kept later, the 
markets are glutted, and the price always lower. 

« The middle of September, such cattle, weigh- 
ing 600 Ibs. the quarters, will not sell for more 
than 236, or $6 per 100. They have cost, first 
$20, next, winter keeping, hay $2,50, straw $2,50, 
four and an half month’s grass $4,50, interest for 
ten months on $20, at 7 per cent. $1,16—then 
the profit is about $5,—besides the risk. 


meal, given daily. 


} 


This is 


no great encouragement, yet I can make no more 
of it, and have often made less. 

“In pursuing this subject, we now inquire what 
is the most economical and profitable winter feed- 
We must first know what an ox requires to 





ing ? 
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fatten him, suppose he will give 800 lbs. of beef. 
It has been already said that he may be made fat 
in three months, or 100 days, if in gaod store or- 
der when put up. Let this time be allowed. He 
will eat every twenty-four hours, 14 Ibs. of hay, 
cost 6 cents ; half a bushel of potatoes, 124 cents, 
and eight quarts of Indian meal, 12! cents ; being 
81 cents a day, or $31 for the 160 days. This 
I have verified by many trials; and the interest 
$1,75, together making $32,75, which added to 
the first cost, $25, then the ox has cost $57,75. 
If the beef is sold at $8 per cwt.in March, it 
leaves only $6,25 profit. There are several other 
articles of food on which cattle may be fatted ; but 
the above is the most economical that I know.— 
Oil cake is the quickest to fatten with, and where 
it can be hal, it is advisable to use it instead of 
Indian meal; the price is about 56 cents per 
bushel, ground, and the quantity from 4 to 8 quarts 
per day. 

“ To fatten an ox on turnips will require two 
bushels a day, with 10 lbs. of hay. Carrots an- 
swer well, but are more expensive still—cabbage 
the same. From all these we exempt premium 
cattle, and those made up for show. Sure I am 
that the feeder never gets paid, unless he is grati- 
fied with seeing his oxen dressed up with ribbons, 
and his name in the papers. It was told me as a 
fact, that one gentleman from Orange county, who 
had just sold in New York ten very fine cattle, 
being asked how much profit he had made by 
these, as they had been fed eighteen months, an- 
swered,he had just made a loss of $30 a head, al- 
though they were sold ata high price. Where 
then go all the profits, for beef is still at a good 
price when cut up? The answer is to the butch- 
er, who realises from 25 to 30 per cent. on good 
cattle.” 


We doubt very much whether stall feeding cat- 
tle can ever be made profitable in the vicinity of 
large markets; for this plain reason, the articles 
of produce, which are required for fattening the 
cattle, would command more money in market 
than their value when turned into beef by any 
mode of feeding with which we are acquainted. 
But wien farmers live at such a distance from 
market that their potatoes, turnips, and other arti- 
cles of that kind are of too great bulk and too lit- 
tle proportional value to bear transport to some 
place of profitable sale, they may advantageously 
change those articles into beef by fattening cattle 
with them. Likewise where farmers are in pos- 
session of rich pasture grounds, it will often hap- 
pen that their produce can scarcely be turned to 
good account in any other way but by its use in 
fattening cattle. Besides a small farmer even in 
the immediate neighborhood of a good market 
may profitably fatten his old oxen without their 
consuming any considerable quantity of marketa- 
ble produce. By permitting them to have the 
first run of his spring pastures, and of his rowen, 
or afiermath ; the fest bite at the balks of his corn 
field ; the tops of his gardeu and field vegetables ; 
the thinnings or extra plants or leaves of Indian 
corn, turnips, mangel wurtzel, &c. with such ad- 
ditions of Indian meal, green corn, grass cut with 
the scythe and fed out green, refuse pumpkins 
and squashes, sweet apples, &c. &c. as prudence 
may suggest and economy justify, a small farmer 
may fatten a yoke of oxen, or a cow or two, at an 
expense so trifling as to realize a palpable profit. 
The best way is always to keep your working 
oxen pretty good beef, and a small expense will 


conyert them into fat beef. But to tuy produce 
to fatten cattle, is like pumping up water to carry 
a grist mill—the thing may be done, but will cost 
more than it will come to. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





NATIVE GRAPES. 

Mr Epirorn—As new fruits are presenting 
themselves, and information respecting their qual- 
ities desirable, I hope a few remarks, on our na- 
tive grapes, those varieties suitable for the table, 
and for wine, will not be ill timed.* We recom- 
mend our remarks to those who cultivate fruits 
in open situations, The Black Hamburg in my 
garden, does not ripen successfully, once in six 
years in open ground—the Sweet Water has fail- 
ed six years in succession —latterly they have done 
better, but are still a very uncertain fruit. The 
hardiness and certainty of the native grape creps, 
urges us strongly, to cultivate them largely. Ina 
few years, 1 have no doubt, ir the country, we 
shall find the greater propor... ef cultivated 
grapes native sorts. I noticed sist fall, that the 
cultivators of fruits, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
were giving up foreign varieties, owing to their 
frequent disappointments in good crops, exchang- 
ing them for our native varieties, particularly Al- 
exander’s, or Schuylkill Museadelle—their gene- 
ral market price was nineteen cents the pound. 

Bianp’s Mapeira, or Virainia, or Pate Rep. 
This variety bas been raised last season, on the 
rich farm of Ese. Seaver, Esq. in Roxbury, pre- 
sented in our market and sold readily for twenty- 
five cents the pound. Their fine appearance was 
such, as seven out of eight would lave declared 
them a fine, foreign, table grape. A handsome 
bunch of the same, was at the time, to be seen at 
the New England Farmer office. It was only my 
positive declaration, that I knew them to be na- 
tive, that could convince a noted gardener in Bos- 
ton they were so. This fruit has the credit of 
standing first as a dessert grape, and is also a su- 
perior wine grape. The vine is vigorous, hardy, 
and a good bearer—bunches large, six or eight 
inches long, with handsome shoulders or branches, 
berries good size, claret color, thiu skin, very litile 
pulpy, good flavor, juicy, sweet, and lively, a very 
little of the native taste about them. 

Isanetta—Much has already been said in fa- 
vor of this variety, which is a valuable acquisition, 
when we consider its many good qualities, its 
great yield, (more so than any otliers known here) 
vigorous growth, hardy, and certain crops—a good 
wine grape; many will like it, as a cessert grape, 
as itis ascertained that by hanging them ina 





room, they lose the foxy taste attached to them, 
becoming juicy, and more palatable. No one, I 
think, could withhold from their gardens in the 
country, these native varieties, when they are so 
certain to bear well, requiring no trouble, except 
keeping them well pruned. No protection is ne- 
cessary from the cold. 
I did last fall, Messrs Winsnip’s, of Prighton, five 
years old vine, on which were three hundred fine 
bunches of grapes. Also in Mr Suaw’s fine gar- 
den in New York city, anine years old vine, cov 
ering the whole front and top of a piazza, loaded 
with fine grapes, estimated to be over two thous- 
and bunches, Likewise in Brooklyn, Long Island, 
a nine years old vine, spreading over a tree with 





* Tu speaking of native varieties, we cannot Wonk of dispiae 
ing the richer foreign kinds. as the superior Black Hamburg, 
Golden Chasselas, and White Sweet Water, raised by those 





possessing grape houses,south walls,and fine sheltered situations, 








more than a thousand bunches, without any re- 
eent pruning. I should think all would be de- 
sirous of trying for similaf success in their own 
grounds ; we must, however, remember they grow 
in proportion, as the soil is good, where they are 
placed. This variety was only introduced since 
1816. 

Carawzna—This variety I have not seen, but 
those whom I consider good judges speak very fa- 
vorably of it. Mr J. Avius, one of the greatest 
cultivators of native grapes, says “1 look upon this 
as one of the best wine grapes in the United 
States ; and I say the very best. - It is a very tol- 
erable table grape. Those that ripen in the sun, 
are of a deep purple color; where they are par- 
lially shaded, they are of a lilac color ; and where 
they ripen wholly in the shade, and are perfectly 
ripe, they are white, rich, sweet, and vinous.— 
When they are colored, they have somewhat of a 
musky tasie, resembling the Frontignac—they are 
very great and certain bearers.” 

Exsinsure,or Ersinsonougch—This grape Mr 
Prince describes as follows—a very sweet, juicy 
fruit, of a blue color, very hardy, and very pro- 
ductive—free from pulp, and musky taste, &c. I 
have heard it spoken of as a fine grape, and suita- 
ble for the table. S. DOWNER. 

Dorchester, March 23, 1829. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


TO THE LOVERS OF GOOD FRUIT. 

A synopsis of a work on fruits and fruit trees, 
which was published in the New England Farm- 
er the week before last, principally drawn from 
the Treatise of Mons. Duhamel du Moneeau, has 
probably fallen under your view, The motive for 
publishing this work is two fold—first, a desire to 
save to the cultivators of fruits the trouble many 
of them are now at in inquiring weekly of peri- 
odical writers, what course they ought to pursue 
in the treatment of their fruit trees, under differ- 
ent circumstances, as well as the management of 
their fruits; and, secondly, from a desire which 
we have long felt of remedying in some measure, 
if possible, an evil which now pervades this coun- 
try, in regard to the nomenclature of fruits gener- 
ally, and particularly pears, which have of late 
years become an object of considerable interest 
among a large and respectable class of our citi- 
zens, 

Almost every man who has land of his own, on 
which he wishes to raise fruit trees, is desirous of 
estallishing such sorts in the first instance, as will 
he permanently acceptable to his family and 
friends, or profitable as a means of support. It is 
therefore of much importance to him that he be 
supplied in the oulset. with such sorts as will an- 
swer one or both of these objects. Hitherto the 
confusion of names has been so great, and the care 
of individuals so small, that many gentlemen have 


‘heen led into great expense, and have experienced 
Let every one witness, ns | 


wreat disappointinents by inserting grafts and 
planting trees that have been sent them as one 
kind of fruit, while they were in fact of a distinct 
and entirely different sort. The expense, which is 
to many persons an object of importance, is noth- 
ing, however, in comparison with the loss of time 
which follows before the error is detected. Three 
or four, and sometimes five or six years pass away 
before we have ascertained that we have been 
nourishing and cherishing a being in which we 
have no interest, and which, as soon as its charae- 
ter is known we deyote to destruction, 
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This loss of time, and this waste of our labor 
and money, is owing almost altogether to the want 
of acorrect, well established, and generally ac- 
knowledged nomenclature of fruits. It is true 
that errors and mistakes will sometimes occur in 
nurseries where the gardeuvers are well acquaint- 
ed with the proper names of the various fruit trees 
they raise. But itis much Jess likely to occur with 
them, as well as with every one else, when names 
are not confounded and the varieties are general- 
ly known. If, therefore, we can in a considerable 
measure accomplish these ends by the contem- 
plated publication, we may save to the farmers, as 
well as to gentlemen, who have small fruit gar- 
dens, and to horticulturists generally much trouble 
and much loss of time, temper, and money. 














are, however, from persons wholly disinterested. 

I have been iv doubt whether to collect the re- 
marks as to each variety and arrange them sepa- 
rately, or to give them as they have from time to 
time appeared in the above mentioned works. On 
the whole 1 have preferred the latter course, as 
the same letter often refers to several different va- 





rieties, and it would be embarrassing to myself 


/and the reader, to be referred back to the same 
jauthority for different fruits. IT shall, however, 
/subjoin a list, with some short character of each. 
JOHN LOWELL. 
Roxbury, March 20, 1829. 


John Braddick, Esquire, to whose letters fre- 


judgment. Many of the testimonies below given | don Horticultural Society. Mr Turner, the under 


| Secretary, pronounced it the very best of all the 
jnew Flemish pears, and Mr Braddick coincides 
with Professor Van Mons, and Mr Turuer in this 
jpreference. ‘Time of ripening from the middle of 
October to the middle of November. I have nos 
‘received this pear from Europe. 

Poire d’ Ananas—\ate winter pear. This new 
| pear (whose name is synonymous with pine apple 
}pear) Mr Braddick in the same letter just cited, 
‘says is nearly allied in appearance and flavor to 
‘the Present de Malines and Passe Colmar. Mr 
Braddick sent vwo of the pears to Mr Loudon, 
who pronounces them excellent. This was on the 
first of March. Braddick says he kept them back 
jas long as he could. He adds his own ideas as to 








As, however, I cannot afford to take any risk | quent reference will be made, is, as Loudon, Editor | the mode of keeping pears well. “ They should 


on myself in the publication of this work, I shall of the Gardener’s Magazine, assures us, a man of 


offer to the public a subscription paper, with a 
view to obtain a sufficient number of subscribers 
to enable me to proceed with the work. The 
subscribers will be held to take and pay for the 


| fortune, intelligence, and zeal—his own architect, 
agronome (or practical laborer) and gardener—in 
|short precisely the sort of person to whom we 
‘should look for correct information. His letters 


‘be preserved in an equal dry temperature ; under 
the fermenting point frou, whence they should be 
| brought out just at the time of using them. Aet- 
‘ing upon this experience I have prepared a fruit 
‘room 32 feet under the surface of the earth in the 


number of copies they subscribe for without de- |confirm his title to confidence. In a letter to Mr) solid dry rock’. We would not recommend oth- 


fault, as on this condition alone can the work be 
published. 

The subscribers may have the work with, or 
without plates, of which there will be fifty uncol- 
ored impressions, taken from the original work of 
Mons. Duhamel, of the most valuable fruits that 
were in his day, and are now cultivated in France 
—the great nursery of fine fruits. These fruits 
are represented of their natural size, and on their 
respective branches, showing buds, leaves, blos- 
soms, and seeds, which belong to them, and which 
characterize the several sorts; and a particular 
description of each will be given from the original 
work. ‘Those who have seen the original prints 
need no farther evidence of the beautiful manner 
in which they are executed, and the copies, (of 
which we have lodged a specimen with"Mr Rus- 
sELL, the publisher of the N. E. Farmer) we think 
do great credit to our artists. 

The subscribers will designate in the subscrip- 
tion paper whether they take the book with plates 
or not. The copies with the prints will be four 
dollars each, and those without will be two dollars 
and fifty cents each. 

The subjects on which the work will treat may 
be seen by referring to the New England Farmer 
of the 6th inst. page 258 of the current volume. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
THE NEW VARIETIES OF PEARS. 

Mr Fessenpen—I thought I could not render 
amore acceptable service to horticulturists than 
to condense in one article all which has appeared 
in the London Hort. Transactions—in Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine, and in the Annales of the 
Parisian Hort. Society with respect to the new va- 
ricties of pears either raised from seed or discov- 
ered since the time of Duhamel and Miller. It 
will be seen, that the catalogue of fine table pears 
has been doubled in number within 30 years, and 
if any reliance can be placed on the opinions be- 
low cited, we shall have no great reason to regret 


| Loudon, of 30th Nov. 1828, he gives the following 
interesting history of a new pear called the Present 
de Malines. [This pear has not been received here 
thatI recollect. La Bonne Malinoise from its being 


of being confounded with it. This last pear is 
living froma scion of Mr Knight, though very 
feeble at present. ] 

Present de Malines.—The history of this pear,Mr 
Braddick says, is as follows. “The late Count 
Coloma of Malines, [a Flemish city, or town] 


by impregnating the blossoms ; the idea of so do- 
jing struck him 50 years ago, on his reading the 
/ works of the English author, Bradley. During 5 
years that I annually visited the continent for the 
|purpose of collecting buds of new fruits, | used 
every year to receive buds from the Count’s gar- 
den.” (Among the rest he received the bud of the 
pear in question, which at the request of the Count 
Coloma’s friends, Mr Braddick called “ Present 
‘de Malines,” which means a “ Gift from Malines.”) 
| This letter, received in December, was accom- 





| panied by the fruit, of which Loudon (himself a, 


tInost competent judge) thus speaks—We received 
the fruit which has a good deai of tie Bon Chre- 


jtien shape, large at one end, smooth, and of a| 
We tasted it ourselves, | 


beautiful yellow color. 


lers.] It is agreed, that they are of most excellent 
quality, melting, and of a rich musky flavor. Mr 
Grange, one of our first fruiterers, knows the pear, 
calls it a melting Bon Chretien, a good bearer and 
‘excellent keeper. [It must not be understood that 
|Grange meant to say that it was a good Christian, 
ibut only that he called it such from a folly preva- 
lent in Europe and America, to call unknown 
fruits by old names on account of some resem- 
blance. Thus we have Mr Bartlett’s pear called 
the Summer St Michael! !] 


Beurre Spence—fall pear. Mr Braddick ina 


named from the same city, will be in great danger | 


amused himself in raising new varieties of pears, | 


and sent it to three eminent fruiterers [fruit sel- | 


ers to follow this expensive example, but the opin- 
ion of a very experienced cultivator as to keeping 
fruit at a low and unvarying temperature is of 
great value. 

On the 8th of April, 1826, Mr Braddick sent to 
iMr Loudon three pears of the year before, of 
‘course excellent keeping pears, of which the only 
uotice is as follows. 

Surpasse St Germain—large brown and green 
pear. Loudon remarks, an excellent fruit, the 
best of the three. 

Grande Bretagne dorce—middle sized yellow 
}pear. Loudon says, an excellent fruit with tere- 
,binthinate flavor. _ 

Prince de Printems—small green pear, sugary, 
and melting. 

July 29, 1826, Mr Braddick writes as follows. 
'« J think it necessary to premise that the following 
list is the cream skimmed off of some thousands of 
new pears which I have been getting together for 
many years past, from various parts of the world ; 
‘the fruits of some of which I hope will gladden 
the hearts of horticulturists for centuries to come. 


W hence 
received. 


| Names of ap- , 


proved pears. 


* Time of ripening. 


| Imperatrice d’ Ete August M. Van Mons, Louvain 
Belle Lucrative Sept. M. Stoflels, Malines 
Roi de Wurtemberg Oct. Van Mons 
Gros Dillen Oct. and Nov. do 

| Seckle do Dr Hosack, New York 

| Marie Christien do Van Mons 

| Reurre Spence do do 

| Marie Louise Nov. do 

| Napoleon Dec. do 
1)’Aremberg Dec. and Jan. Dac D’ Aremberg, Brussels 


Bonne de Malines 
| Present de Malines Dec. Co ] 
| Passe Colmar Jan. and Feb. Noisetie, Paris 
| Poire @’ Anana Feb. and March Stofials 
| Grande Bretagne Mar. April, and May do 
| Prince de Printem April and May do 


(To be continued.) 


—— ee 


; Bonne Malinoise, or : Dec. and Jan. Chev.Neiis Malines 
} 


Count Coloma 





Improvement in Candles.—1 steep the common 





letter dated March 1, 1826, speaking of the pear} wick in lime water, in which 1 have dissolved a 
vat the head of this paragraph, says that be asked | considerable quantity of common nitre or salt- 


the decline of the old varieties. When I express Mons. Van Mons, the celebrated raiser of new 


myself thus equivocally as to the credit to be given | pears, to which of all his new pears he would give 
to the descriptions of new fruits, I would confine | the preference, and he immediately replied with 
the skepticism or doubts to those made by the) much vivacity “the Beurre Spence,” and added 
raisers or producers only, because I have always «this fruit to my taste is inestimable, and has no 
found that the producer or discoverer of a new | competitor.” Mr Braddick proceeds to say, that 
fruit or flower was very prone to be partial in his! when it bore fruit he sent specimens to the Lon- 


;petre. By this means I secure a purer flame and 
a superior light ; a more perfect combustion is in- 
sured ; snufling is rendered nearly as superfluous 
as in wax candles, and the candles thus treated 
do not “run.” The wicks must be thoroughly 
dry before the tallow‘is put to them. 

J. Muraar, F. L. 8. 
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an Initictary Discourse, delivered at Geneva, 27th | They create a new spirit of horticultural and 


November, 1823, before an assembly, from which, 
on that day, was formed the Domestic Horticultural 
Sociely of the western parts of the stale of New 

York. By Myron Honey, Esq. 

(Concluded JSrom page 276.) 

In 1805 a private association for Horticultural 
objects was commenced in London, which was in- 
corporated by a royal charter, in 1809. In 1803, 
in Edinburgh, a Florist Society was instituted, 
which, in 1809, enlarged its views and took the 
title of the Caledouian Horticultural Society. At 
Paisley, in Scotland, a Florist society, was, some 
time ago, established, of which an eminent writer 
observes, that “ the rearing of beautiful flowers is 
found to improve the taste for manufacturing el- 
egant patterns of fancy muslin ; while the florists 
of Paisley have been long remarked for the peace- 
fulness of their dispositions, and the sobriety of 
their manners.” 

Several Botanical and Horticultural societies 


have been commenced in the United States, some | 


of which are rapidly advancing in importance and 
respectability. The influence of them collectively, 
and of their several scientific and public spirited 
members, individually, has been very perceptible 
in awakening a general desire for the improved 
cultivation of gardens and pleasure grounds, and 
an increasing love of rural pursuits. One of the 
most useful of these is, the New York Horticultu- 
ral Society, which was originally formed in 1818, 
though not incorporated till 1822. The effects of 
this Society are most agreeably manifested in the 
superior quantity and quality of culinary vegeta- 





bles, fruits, and flowers, to be found in the New 
York market; in the emulation excited among | 
actual cultivators ; in the valuable practical publi- | 
cations, upon gardening and planting, which it has 
encouraged, and in the public discourses of sev- 
eral of its most intelligent and accomplished mem- | 
bers, With these societies, I trust, the institu. | 
tions which we are now assembled to originate, 
will become an active and useful fellow laborer, 

The benefits of such associations are numerous 
and of great importance. 


They encourage profitable industry. In the vi- 





cinity of London there are occupied as fruit and in the prosecution of interesting and commendable | 


kitchen gardens, about 14,000 acres of land, of | 


which the annual produce is sold for more than| Will be extehded. Their stated meetings will be! gowers 


botanical enterprise. in our country, @ necessary 
and most desirable consequence of this will be, 
that we shall obtain a complete acquaintance with 
all our indigenous vegetables. From the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the south, 
our native plants will all be gathered. Every 
swamp, and every valley, every plain, and every 
mountain, which is surveyed by the American 
eagle, in his widest flight, will be made tributary, 
with all its vegetable wealth, to the great interests 
of science and humanity. 

The science of Horticulture is capable of great 
improvement, even in those countries where it has 
been most sedulously fostered. Recently, by the 
application of scientific ingenuity, better apples 
and pears are said to have been originated in 
England and Flanders, than any before known. — 
And those countries, now vastly in advance of us 
in Horticulture, are making new discoveries and 
acquisitions from year to year. The finest fruits 
and plants we now cultivate ; those which are es- 
sential to comfort, as well as those which minister 
to luxury, are not natives of our country. Our 
potatoes, peaches, pears, and the better kinds of 
plums, cherries, and apples, have been all brought 
to us from abroad. And we are not yet in pos- 
session of atithe of the nutritious and desirable 
fruits and plants with which the earth is stored.— 
In relation to all these, inquiry and competition, 
suggested and aided by the combined intelligenee, 
applause, and other rewards of public associations, 
will be beneficial. By these means an extensive 
acquaintance with the most esteemed Horticultu- 
ral productions, of every country, will be obtained; 
and the most sagacious and persevering use of all 
the means necessary for their acquisition, will be 
adopted, Calling in the aid of men of science, of 
amateurs, and cultivators, both at home and 
abroad, such societies may become the fortunate 
instruments of disseminating, universally, every 
valuable seed, and plant, and tree, which is borne 
upon the prolific bosom of the earth. 

The tendencies of such associations are all lib- 
eral, and philanthropic, and social. By uniting 
gentlemen of all classes, professions, and opinions 


objects, the amiable and elegant courtesies of life 





bursting bud,and the fragrant arbor. One of the 
most pathetic passages of English poetry, is Eve's 
farewe li to the garden of Eden. 


“« Must I thus leave thee, Paradise 7 thus leave 
Thee, native soil! these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ? where I had hope to spend, 
Quet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first op’ning bud, and gave ye names ! 
Wino now shal! rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount ¢ 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorn’d, 
With what to sight or smell was sweet! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ; to this obscure 

And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits 1” 

To old age the employments of Horticulture are 
delightful and appropriate. They afford a secure 
[retreat from the noise, turbulence, ingratitude, and 
| fierce contentions of a stormy world ; and inspire 
‘serenity and cheerfulness. Cicero, in his letters 
to Atticus, speaks of them as the best remedy for 
grief and concern of mind. In a thousand ways 
a garden serves to keep fresh and elastic the 
springs and sympathies of life. The heart finds 
interesting remembrances, and soothing society, in 
all its objects. That shade is most refreshing, 
which is afforded by trees of our own planting : 
that fruit is most delicious, which we have most 
frequently participated with our friends: those 
flowers have the brightest bloom, which have 
{heen the joy, and the ornament of our wives and 
children. 

Horticulture is favorable to universal charity, to 
virtuous reflection, and to the highest attainments 
of which the soul of man is capable. Surround- 
ed with fragrance, and harmony, and beauty, and 
order, all giving witness to the attributes of their 
Great Creator, that heart must be dreadfully per- 
verse which is not spontaneously filled with glad- 
ness and gratitude for such accumulated blessings. 
And these sentiments naturally dispose us to re- 
gard, with the most cordial complacency, all the 
works of the same hand. 

Of all organized beings, trees, and leaves, and 
, appear to me to afford the most obvious 











e398 ° ° ° j ain } Sin . retry » . . 

$4,000,000. Within six miles of Edinburgh, there | embellished by taste, intelligence, and festive re-| traces of the intelligence and goodness of God,— 
; Rp . » e $ ¢ a , sf a @ fe cil 

are computed to be 500 acres, ocenpied in the same | finement; and all will go away from them witha 4 very small portion ef knowledge and curiosity 

way, of which the annual produce is worth near | keener relish of the beauties of nature, and a more jis sufficient to discern the marks of design in their 


100,000 dollars. For the supply of the New| 
York market with vegetables, fruits, and flowers, | 
there are cultivated several thousand acres of| 
land, of which the aggregate annual produce, in| 


cheerful devotion to rural employments. 

By promoting the knowledge and the love of 
nature, they are calculated to improve the conduct 
of life, and the sympathies of the heart. The 


l structure ; and still Jess, to apprehend the tenden- 
‘ey of that design. They minister to so many of 
‘our essential wants, our habitual comforts, and 
‘our innocent enjoyments, that their signature of 


the market, is supposed to be near $400,000.—) pleasures of gardening are retired, peaceful, calm. | goodness is legible to all, And whoever reads it 


The portions of earth thus cultivated, are far more 
productive than any other equal portions of land 
in the countries where they are situated. And 
they give a healthy and virtuous employment to 
great multitudes of human beings. 

They promote important practical knowledge, 
by the inquiries which they stimulate, and the 
competition which they inspire. They lead to the 
institution of an immense number of more skilful 
and careful processes ef cultivation than are pre- 
viously followed, from some of which advanta- 
geous results may be reasonably anticipated. And 
by conversation, by writing, by public addresses, 
and every other method of communicating knowl- 
edge, every advantageous result will immediately | 


be shared by the whole community. 





They are equally suitable to the gaiety of advane- 
ing, and the gravity of declining, life. How much 
the pure attachment to home is strengihened, in 
the hearts of children, by uniting their exertions, 
their solicitudes, and their tastes in the various dec- 
orations of the garden! Impressions formed at 
home, decide the future character. And can it 
be that these sympathetic impressions, upon the 
domestic affections, are not beneficial to moral 
conduct? Ask the sons and daughters of those 


who have been able to indulge their taste for orna- 
mental shrubbery and gardening, when they are 
withdrawn from the paternal roof, what objects 
are most vividly and tenderly associated, in their 
minds, with those whom they most love, and you 
will soon learn the value of the shady walk, the 


imust feel himself summoned, not violently and 
clamorously, but silently and most attractively, to 
‘those reflections which improve the heart. 

The hest precepts of earthly philosophy, and 
ithe hallowed instructions of heavenly wisdom, 
‘have found the most propitious seats for their in- 
culeation in gardens. Socrates was accustomed 
to teach, in one, upon the banks of the Cephisus ; 
and Jesus, in another, upon those of Cedron.— 
The most interesting events that ever have occur- 
red, or that ever can occur, on this side of the 
crave, have taken place in gardens. In one, the 
shadow of death first fell upon the human race ; 
in another, the glorious light of immortal life, 
‘breaking through that shadow, first beamed upon 
the world! 
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From the Southern Agriculturist, 


fin Account-and Description of Bishop’s Early Dwarf 
Prolific Pea ; by Micuart Froy. 


The letter given below was written at our re- 
quest, and accompanied some of the peas ordered 
out by us. An account of their origin is given in 
the first volume of the Gardener’s Magazine, and 
from observations made by the Conductor of that 
work, in subsequent numbers, they are in high re- 
pute around London ; supposing that they would 
prove an acquisition here, we have given the an- 
nexed letter.— Editor Southern Agriculturist. 


New York, Dec. 27, 1828. 

Sir—I send you the quantity of Bishop's Early 
Dwarf Prolific Pea, ordered by you, being of the 
same kind as presented by me to the Horticultu- 
ral Society of this city. Agreeably to your re- 
quest, I will give you a short account of its origin, 
peculiar properties, and mode of treatment. In the 
year 1826, they made their first appearance in 
London, having been sent, as I am informed, from 
some part of Scotland, where they were original- 
ly raised by a practical gardener, of the name of 
Bishop. Inthe year 1817, so great a reputation 
had they obtained in the neighborhood of London, 
that they were readily sold by the nurserymen 
there at a guinea a pint ; and in the spring of that 
year I received a small portion of them as a pres- 
ent from an eminent horticulturist, who, in the 
letter accompanying them writes as follows: 
“These peas are making & great noise here, and 
knowing they would be highly acceptable to you, 
I have, with some difficulty, procured you a small | 
quantity : its peculiar excellences appear to be 
these—its great productiveness, equalling if not 
surpassing any variety hitherto known ; its earli- 
ness, and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom at- 
taining, even in the best soils, the height of twelve 
inches, which of itself would make it a most valu- 
able acquisition, more especially for small gar- 
dens.” In addition to what is here stated, I re- 
mark from my own experience, that this pea fully 
realizes the description here given, and the follow- 
ing appears the most judicious method of treating 
them: they should be planted three, or at any rate 
two inches apart in the rows, as from their dwarf- 
ishness and spreading habit they do not do so well 
if sown closer, hence it is obvious there will be a 
great saving of seed, as a pint of these peas will 
go as fur as two or three quarts of any other, sown 
in the usual manner. They commence blooming 
when not three inches high, bear most abundantly, 
and are very fine eating. If a few were planted 
weekly, a constant succession of green peas might 
be obtained all the summer and autumn, as from 
the habit of their growth they appear better calcu- 
lated to withstand the heat of an American sum- 
mer than any variety with which I am acquainted. 
I have still a few quarts left, which are offered to 
those desirous of cultivating an excellent vegeta- 
ble, at one dollar per quart. Persons ata dis- 
tance, by remitting the cash by letter (post paid) 
will receive them by any conveyance they may 
designate. MICHAEL FLOY. 

To Joun D. Lecare. 


(> A few quarts of this pea have been re- 
ceived at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
and are offered for sale at the New York price— 
$1 per quart—though we know nothing farther 
with regard to their character, than what is men- 
tioned above. 


From the New York Farmer. 


CHEAP METHOD OF FORCING RHU- 
BARB. 

My rhubarb plants grow on an east Lorder, a 
few feet from my barn and stable door, separated 
from the latter by a fence—the soil therefore very 
rich. In March, or sooner if I please, I place an 
old flour barrel, having but one head, over each 
stool or plant, the head uppermost to the extent 
that I wish to force. I then with a dung fork pro- 
ceed to cover the barrels and to fill the intermedi- 
ate spaces with fresh stable dung, to the thickness 
of a foot or more all round and above the casks. 
A fermentation soon commences, and the heat 
thus generated, the atmospheric air’ being exclud- 
ed from the casks, soon causes the plant to grow 
vigorously, and in two or three weeks the barrel 
becomes literally filled with fine blanched, semi- 
transparent leaf stocks of the rhubarb. I careful- 
ly remove the manure, raise the barrel, break off 
the largest leaves, but am careful not to disturb 
the crown, and then replace the cask and manure 
fora second crop. I have in this way taken 
enough from a single plant, in April, for ten or a 
dozen pies. The leaf stocks thus blanched, re- 
quire no pealing. They are very brittle and 
juicy, and require to be merely washed and cut 
to prepare for cooking. Sea Kale is forced by the 
same process. J. B. 


Albany, Feb. 1829. 





ALBANY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A correspondent writes, that the Society is like- 
ly to receive the countenance and patronage of 
the most wealthy and respectable citizens of that 
place ; and its members are flattering themselves 
with the hope, that the corporation of the city will 
consent to appropriate the ground of Washington 
Square for a Botanic and Horticultural Garden.— 
This square comprises thirteen acres, and is beau- 
tifully sitnated on the height of ground, half a mile 
west of the river; and extends in a parallelogram 
from State to Lydeus streets. Should the antici- 
pations of the members, in obtaining the ground, 
be realized, the results would, undoubtedly, be 
highly beneficial, not only to Albany and its vicin- 
ity, but to the State at large.—Ibid. 


—— 





The Cinnamon tree, (Lurus Cinamomum) we 
learn has been raised in the open air, in France. 
M. Boursalt made a report to the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, on the subject. The young 
plants had been kept in the Conservatory for a 
short time. They had been sent, at the time of 
the report, to Toulon, where it was thought the 
probability of succeeding would be greater. 





Siberian Rice.—In Russia, a kind of Rice is 
used which grows in Siberia, and is more succu- 
lent than that of America. It may be useful, and 
I am desirous of inquiring about it—Rusticus in 
Urbe. 


The Manufacture of Sugar from the Beet Root is 
said to be on the increase, and though the Sugar 
of the Colonies is always somewhat cheaper in the 
Netherlands than in France, is said to pay the 
manufacturer. It is stated, however, that a profit 
is more certain where the manufacturer is also 
the grower. A part of the advantage arises from 





giving the leaves and the refuse of the manufac- 
ture of the root to cattle, and from the quantity of 
manure produced.—Jour. d’Agriculture des Pays- 
Bas. 





SS 

A simple and effective Remedy for the Sick Heads 
ach.—A few days ago my partner was laboring 
under a very severe sick headach, when a friend 
called, whose attention has for many years past 
been con‘ined altogether to the study of chemis. 
try, in connexion with a profitable business it 
which he is engaged. The gentleman, observing 
my partner indisposed, inquired the cause; and 
on ascertaining it, immediately offered to cure him 
by a very easy and pleusant process, in less than 
an hour, The offer was accepted ; half ax ounce 
of citric acid was sent for, which cost only a few 
pence ; three or four small lumps, each the size 
ofa pea, were dissolved in cold water and drunk. 
The beverage is an agreeable one, very like the 
taste of lemonade, being, I believe, used in making 
this pleasant cooling liquor. In less than half ap 
hour the patient was able, without any inconven- 
ience, to attend to his business again as usual, and 
in another half hour he was well as ever. 





Improvement in Lamp Oil.—Those vegetable 
oils, which can be obtained sufficiently cheap for 
light, have not, heretofore, been used on account 
of their glutinous qualities, and the smoke produe- 
ed in combustion. A recent discovery has been 
made in freeing it from its glutinous properties, so 
that it burns as free and clear from smoke: and 
smell, as the best of lights now in use. Among 
the vegetable productions that may be profitably 
cultivated for this purpose, are the large white 
poppy, one bushel of seed yielding two gallons of 
oil; the American rape, producing fifty bushels of 
seed to the acre, and five quarts of oil per bushel ; 
the sun flower, growing about five feet high, and 
very abundant in seed and oil: and the cotton 
seed, vast quantities of which are known to be 
raised to the south, and hithe:to of little value, but 
now, by this improvement, may be made to pro- 
duce an income to the planter. 


Exportation of Bones.—Some idea may be form- 
ed of the value placed on manures by English 
farmers, from the fact that all kinds of bones, ex- 
ported from this country to Great Britain, afford a 
great profit. We are not able, at present, to state 
the quantity that is exported, but presume it must 
be considerable, as they are brought from a dis- 
tance upthe Norh River, and shipped at this 
city. 

There are bone mills in various parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Derbyshire, where the farm. 
ers are distinguished for their intelligence and en- 
terprise. These mills are “ composed,” says Lou- 
don, “ of ratchet-like iron wheels and rollers, be- 
tween which the back bones of horses, with their 
adhering ribs, pass with facility, and are crushed 
into small pieces.” 


Lepland Cows.—The cows in most parts of 
Lapland are all of the same white color, and very 
little larger than suckling calves in England ; but 
exceedingly beautiful, and yielding milk of so su- 
perior a quality, that it becomes almost wholly 
cream, and that of the most deScious sweetness, 
while, when even fresh, it is so coagulated, that a 
spoon will nearly remain upright after it has beeu 
plunged into it.—IJmperial Magazine. 











Hops.—F rom the report of E. A. Le Breton, in- 
spector of hops in Albany, made to the Legisla- 
ture, it appears that during 1828, he inspected 
1,263 bales of hops weighing 277,502 Ibs., raised 





in the following counties ; Madison, 151,268 ; Ov- 
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sego, 18,467; Onondago, 16,962 ; Herkimer, | they are called in our German neighborhood) are Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, near New 
4,329 ; Columbia, 2,616 ; Monroe, 2,369 ; Frank-| superior in richness to any 1 have tasted, when ig Pe Prince, Bae we eat 

lin, 2,336 ; Oneida, 76,366 ; Saratoga, 990 ; Che-| stewed and served up at dinner, with pork, bacon, ssn estat nea Cemmnenaeel ee 
nango, 925 ; Oswego, 317; Beuington, Vt. 527. | &e. as is much the practice among our farmers.— which he will Gisuitbute goatis te typlienntl.” 
The amount of fees is $277,50. The inspector) Should they arrive in good order, and, from the! The collection of Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
says the raisers have done their work much bet- | description, be a kind you are not already in pos-| ee ane and a — Shah, 
ter the present season, and the hops have gone session of, I desire, if acceptable, that you give two &c, now offered for sale, is nearly double the extent of 
into market a much better sample than for years’ or three grafts to the Hon. Joun Lowen, and’ 























what it has been heretofore, and the most celebrated new 


fruits introduced to notice by Mr Knight of London and 


b The average price of hops has been about after helping yourself, if you cultivate fruit, dis-| professor Van Mons of Brussels, are now included. 


94 ets. per pound. This low price has partly been 
occasioned by the large quantity remaining 1 
store, of the previous year’s growth, and partly 
from the depression of the brewing business in 
this state. —lb. Adv. 

f a 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1829. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 

CIETY. 








The members of the Massacuusetts Hortt- 
CULTURAL Sociery, are hereby requested to pay 
to the Treasurer of said Society, their fee of admis- | 
sion, being five dollars each, agreeably to a pro- 


vision of the By-Laws. 
CHEEVER NEWHALL, Treasurer, 
No. 15 South Market Street. 


NOTICE, 
A special meeting of the Massacuusetts Hor- 
TICULTURAL Society, will be holden at the office 





of Zesevee Cook, Jr, on Tuesday the seventh 


day of April next, at 12 e’clock, for the admission 
of members. R. L. EMMONS. 
Recording Secretary. 


Mr Lowpov, the indefatigable author of the En- 
cyclopedias of Agriculture and Gardening, is pre- 
paring a new work, entitled an Encyclopedia of 


Plants, in one large volume, with 7000 engrav- | 


ings. 

Dr Richardson is preparing Notices of the Quad- 
rupeds, Birds, Fishes, and Insects, inhabiting Brit- 
ish North America, and the country traversed by 
the late expeditions under Capt Frauklin. 


Sir Walter Scott has in press, a new work, en- 
titled Essays on Planting and Gardening. 


SCIONS OF NEW FRUIT. 

[Extract of a letter to the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
dated Wrighisville, Pa. The scions, generally, arrived in good 
order. A part of them have been presented to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, for gratuitous distribution among its 
members, and are all disposed of.] 


I herewith send you a few grafts from an apple 
tree which is here called the German Sweet, or 
Winter Sweet Paradise. Its origin I have not been 
able to trace. The color of the bark is dark, and 
unusually smooth, and free from blemish. The 
young trees from the nursery, although well pro- 
portioned as to taper, are generally as straight as 
fishing rods ; and the limbs, as the head begins to 
form, are disposed to grow like the Lombardy 
Poplar tree, until their inclination is altered and 
the head of the tree spread by sustaining a load of 
fruit. The fruit is about the size and color of a 
Yellow Newton Pippin (perhaps a very little paler) 
with a fine blush on one side, the skin smooth.— 
The taste very agreeably sweet, and the flavor, to 
me, more like a fine pear than an apple. It ripens 
late and keeps well. ‘I'he dried fruit (or snits* as 





_ » Snits, fram schneid, to cut, German, 


pose of the rest as you see proper, perhaps, not 
forgetting Doct. Harars, to whom we are likewise 
already under obligations, for his publications on 
Entomology, &c. 

| 








To Select Apple Graftings.—Apples containing a 
| large portion of saccharine matter, will make ci- 
der, that will preserve the longest. This property 
}ean be easily distinguished, by plunging them ina 


strong solution of salt and water ; the poorest sort! 
' 


_will keep nearest to the surface. In this manner 
| graftings can be taken from the best sorts. 


Mammoth Hog.—A hog, about eighteen months 
old, which had been fed altogether on_ stillslop, 
| was killed on the 3d_ inst. at the distillery of Mr 
| Jacob Weltzhoffer, in Hellam township, and weigh- 
‘ed 525 pounds—beat this.— York, Pa. Recorder. 


} 
' 





Greenwich Flower Garden. 
The subscriber has lately ieceived 





Seeds, Bulbous Flower Roots, &c, in 
excellent preservation, of the growth 
of 1828, from the well known houses 
of Messrs Warner, Seaman & Warner, 
and Mr Charlewood, London, and Mr 
Van Eeden & Co., Harlem, Holland, 
who have guaranteed them good and 
genuine, and no doubt will give the 
farmer, borticulturalist and florist, the same general satis- 
. faction that former importations have done. 
| Also on hand, a choice collection of greenhouse and 
hardy herbaceous plants, (many of which are very rare ;) 


| 


' 





| rose bushes and other shrubs, in great variety, fruit trees, | 


his annual importations of Carden; 


: he prices have been greatly reduced for a large num- 
' ber of articles. 
|. Mr P. has about 20,000 Grape Vines, of his own rear- 
ing, and guaranteed genuine,—and 100,000 imported from 
France. Vines will now be supplied by the 1000 at 15 
| cents, and by the 100 at 25 cents, assorted by himself, and 
including the Imperial Tokay—White, Red, Black, and 
Grav Burgundy—Teinturier, Black Orleans—Petit Rach- 
ling, Kniperle, Black Cluster, Black Sweetwater, Chasse- 
las, Large Morocco, St Valentine, Riesling or Clarette of 
Limoux, Bordeaux Purp!e,—and in less quantities at the 
reduced catalogue prices. 

The collection of Roses comprises 600 splendid varie- 
ties, of every shade and form. Every department has re- 
| ceived the utmost care, and the whole is under the most 
‘careful personal attention of the Proprietor. 

J. B. RUSSELL, ‘gent. 
March 27 3t 


| Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, §c. . 
| ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Garden, Brooklyn, New York, at 
the junction of Flatbush and Jamaica Turnpike, twe miles 
| from the ferries, offers 12 of the most select Table Grapes, 
| very hardy, of the north of France, at $6 the dozen, with 
, directions for planting, &c, or at 75 cents a piece, sepa- 
rately—such as they are described in bis catalogue. He 
, also offers for sale Vines at 25 cents each, for vineyards, 
| warranted to grow. They can be had from the 15th Oc- 
| tober to the 15th December, and from the 15th March to 
| the 15th May—a great many have borne fruit this summer. 
| He has a choice assortinent of 242 kinds of apples, 190 
| kinds of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 15 necta- 
| rines, 85 plums, 18 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c, some of 
very large size and in a fine bearing state. Also, apple 
trees paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection of orna- 
mental and forest trees, and of ornainental shrubs, is of 
336 kinds, and more than 200 rose plants, and a fine col- 
lection of green house plants. 
| <A. P. will undertake to lay out pleasure grounds and 


| 





white mulberry, &c. Plants of artichoke, asparagus, sea | gardens, and will be happy in showing his port folio to 
kale, early frame potatoes, mushroom spawn, &e, with | #™ateurs, at his establishment of nurseries, which consists 
directions for cultivation. The Hyacinthus, Crocus, Nar- | of 24 acres. Orders should be directed to A. Parmenter, 
cissus, &e, are in bloom, and will continue in succession | 7t bis establishment, or to Mr Joun B. Resseu, New 
a great part of the year. Catalogues may be had at the | England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, 
garden. Orders left at the garden, the post office, or with , Boston, where catalogues may be had gratis,—and of his 
Mr Molyneaux,-corner of Broadway and Ann street, wil! | other agents, in different cities in the Union. 
| be strictly attended to. Gentlemen supplied with expe- | March 27 3t 
rienced Gardeners. DANIEL KENNEY, Farm for Sale or Let. 
Carmine and Varick streets, New York. In Saugus, 6 miles from Charlestown Bridge, known 
&G The nearest route to the Garden, Greenhouses, and by the name of the Boynton farm,, containing about 100 
Seed Store, is from Broadway, by St Thoma-’s Church, | acres of Land, a good House, Barn, and other out bulidings 
along Houston street, or along Canal and Varick streets. well watered, and equally divided into mowing and til- 
eopSw | lage—usually cut from 40 to 60 tons hay. 


Fruit Trees, &c | For particulars, inquire of C. Fenton, Warren Bridge 
, &e. 


j | Toll Honse, Charlestown. March 27 tf 
| N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mil- | — - “eats 


| ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green | Mil Privilege, &c, for sale. 

| House Plants, &c. His collection of Peach, Plum, and! For sale in West Cambridge, six miles from Boston, a 

| Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity ; | valuable Mill Privilege, with about one acre and a half of 

| and the collection of other fruits is good. Orders sent to | land, with the buildings now standing thereon, consisting 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with J. B. Russens, at the | of a good dwelling house, two factory buildings very con- 

New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market (/ veniently built, and other out buildings, and would answer 

street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will | well for a fulling mill, (one being in operation now,) or 














be executed at the customary prices. epiw 





Pressed Culinary Herbs. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
packed, in parcels, at the following prices :—Sweet Marjoram, | 
50 cts—Summer Savory, 25 cts—Thyme. 33 cts—Sage, 17 ets 
—Celery, (in bottles for soups, &¢,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 ets— 
Rose Flowers. $1,00. eptf 








4 Situation Wanted, 
For a young man and his wife in a private family. 4t feb27 





Early Potatoes. 
For sale hy the subscriber 30 or 40 bushels of superior early 


potatoes, price $1.25 per bushel, SETH DAVIS. ~ 
Newton, Feb, 13, 1829, 3teop 











| carding factory ; and being situated on a good stream of 


water, weuld prove a valuable situation for any similar 
business, ~ It has been here’ofore used as a earding fac- 
tory, the machines for which are now on the spot, and 
will be sold if desired, with the buildings. An indisputa- 
ble title will be given, and payment made easy. Apply 
to THomas Russet, West Cambridge, Captain ABNER 
STEARNS, Bedford, or J. B. Kussetyt, New England 
Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, Boston.—It 
will be sole at auction, April 1, if not previously disposed 
of. i __3t March 6 
Crockery, Glass, and China Ware. 

Ephraim B. McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, an 
elegant assortment of newest paitteras in the above line, which 
are offered at low prices for cash. Country merchants and 


others are invited to call, eptf mar27 
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' gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. Rus- 
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Grape Vines. 
The subscriber offers for sale, Grape Vines of several 
varieties, the produce of his garden, in Dorchester ;— 


among them are the following: 
Shake. White Muscat, 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburg, 
Black Cape, Elbr, 
Queen, White Chasselas, 


Early Oval, Muscatel. 
They are principally of one year’s growth, from cuttings 
only, (which are much better than layers of two or even 
three years old,)—were planted under his direction and 
superintendance, are warranted genuine, and are in a 





healthy and vigorous state. 

The subscriber purposes to continue the cultivation of 
such varieties of the foreign end native Vines as are 
suited to this climate, and that will thrive in the open 








ground in town or country. 
Application may be made to the subscriber at his office, | 

No. 7 1-2, Congress strect, or at the garden to Patrick | 

Kennedy. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
Bosion, March 13, 1829. 6w 








JAMES BLOODGOOD & CO.’s 
Nursery, at Flushing, Long Island, near New York. 

The subscriber will receive and transmit orders for any 

quantity, cr variety, of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
and 
Plants, 

and the same will be delivered here, at the risk and ex- 
pense of the purchaser; the bills may be paid to him. 

Messrs B'oodgood & Co. attend personally to the ino- 
culating and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purcha- 
sers may rely with as much confidence as they can upon 
aly nursery, that the trees and shrubs they order, will 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

7 1-2, Congress street. 

Boston, March 13, 1829. 6t 


\ 





4 Gardener Wants Employ, 

Who has a perfect knowledge of Grape Vines and Trees 
of every description ; in particular, Green House Plants. 
He served a regular time in Europe, and has travelled in 
different cliinates ; and through much experience is ena- 
bled to call himself a good gardener ; and feels capable of 
making profitable improvements. Can give reference of 
his ability to several gentlemen of respectability in Bos- 
ton. A line left at the N. E. Farmer office, will be at- 
tended to. Direct to C. B. 


Boston, March 13, 1829. 3t 














Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 
ys For sale, at the Kenrick NuRSERIES, IN) 
a> NewTon, an extensive assortment of Apples, | 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, | 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, | 
: Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &e. Also, | 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees | 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy | 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, 
double do--yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian— | 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &e. 
Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Witmor’s Supers 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse 
Chestnuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to JouNn or WiLt1AM Ken- 
nick, Newron, will he received by the daily mail, and 
ree attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 

tidge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 

soston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered 

















sell, at the New England Farmer office. epSw | 





Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns, &c. | 

Just regeived at the New England Farmer Seed Store, | 
52 North Market street, by the ship Camillus, from Gree- | 
nock, and Napoleon, from Liverpool, 15,000 Harrthorns, | 
for live fencing, and about 500 superior Scotch and Lan- | 
cashire Gooseberry Bushes;—the Hawthorns $5 per | 
thousand ; the Gooseberry Bushes, put up in lots of six 
roots, of the largest and finest sorts, with names—speci- 
mens of the fruit, as large as Egg Flums, American 
growth, from the imported roots, in sealed bottles, tay be 
seen at the store—price $1 50 per lot of six roots, 

Likewise, two barrels of superior fresh Lucerne Seed. 
warranted ; one cask of large Potato Oats ; atid oue cask 
of fine London Split Peas, for culinary purposes. 





| . 
yielded one hundred pounds of honey. 


Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 

For sale by Rufus Howe, at the place of Samuel Downer, in 
Dorchester, 200 Pear Trees of the choicest varieties, viz : 20 
kinds from the London Horticultural Society ; also, large and 
very handsome Seckles, Ambreties, Bartletts, and Bleeker Mea- 
dow ; 20 handsome black Tartareans and Remington Cherry 
Trees, Plums, &¢. 300 Native Grape Vines, viz: 50 three 
years yp mung = a years old Isabellas, 50 a Vir- 

nia, exander, 20 Elsingborough ; also, 200 Sweet Water 
lack Hamburg, &c. Storoughj . - 

30 varieties Poses, viz : Greville Rose, White and Red Moss, 
Grand Duke of ‘Tuseany, Unique, Multiflora, Provence or Cab- 
bage, Hundred Leaf, Four Seasons, Red Damask, Marble, 
French, Cluster, Swiss, German, Variegated, Burgundy, Dou- 
ble and Single White. 

Dahlias, seven varieties of Double, viz : Crimson, Buff, Yel- 
low, Red, &c. Single do. 

Tulips, a great number of varieties, viz: Bizarres, Bibloems, 
double and single, of different colors, Parrot Bills, &c. 

Hyacinths, a great variety. Persons are invited, when the 
Tulips and Hyacinths are in bloom, to call and make their se- 
lections. White Lilies, Pink roots, Phlox, Polyanthus, three 
kinds Honeysuckle, Chinese, Trumpet and Sweet Scented ;— 
handsome Snow Bali trees, Quince do., Red and White Lilacs, 
growing on same stalk ; Lagerstrecemia, India or Crape Myr- 


| tle, Spira Syrengo, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Snowberry Bush, 


Strawberry Tree. 

Currant Bushes, White Dutch, Red do., common white and 
red. Gooseberries, different kinds. 

Raspberries, Autwerp white and red. Thimbleberries, white 
and red. 

Strawberries, viz: Wilmot’s Superb, Downton,—red and 
white English Weed—Roseberry, three kinds native. 

Wanted to purchase, two to three thousand small and middling 
size Pear and Plum Trees, suitable for budding and grafting, 
Seedlings would be preferred. Apply as above, or at No. 5, 


Central Whart. 
Rose Water. 
20 demijohns double and single distilled Rose Water, made 
entirely from Damask Roses. The above Rose Water is cou- 
stantly for sale at Mr ©, Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12, Mer- 
chant’s Row, by demijohn or less quantity. 
jan. 30. 2tinF4imM4inA 


Fresh Hemp Seed. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 

North Market Street, a few barrels of American Hemp Seed, of 

last year’s growth.—Also, one barrel of fresh Riga Flax Seed, 
well known to be superior to the common American Fiax. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

SAMUEL HYDE offers for sale at his Nursery, in 
Newton, near Boston, a good assortment of Fruit and 
Forest Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c, comprising apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, apricots, nectarines, plums, black 
mulberries, English black currants, English walnuts, but- 
ternuts, horse chesnuts, filberts, (French and Spanish) 
catalpas, silver firs, spruce, larch, weeping willows, al- 
theas, rose acacia, lilacs, daphnes, senna, roses, honey- 
suckles, &e. Orders directed to Samuel Hyde, Newton, 
will be promptly attended to. Trees will be delivered in 
Boston free of expense for transportation, Catalogues 
furnished gratis by J. B. Russeii, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston, aud at the Nursery in Newton. 

March 27 4t 





Bees. 
Just published by MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washing- 
ton Street, 
A PrRAcTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Bees; and the establishment of a Piarie, with the best 


method of destroying and preventing the depredations of 


the Bee Morn. By James THatcuer, M. D., Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, &c. 
Extract from the Author's Advertisement. 

“ The destructive ravages of the Bee Morn have in 
many places almost annihilated our Bee establishments, 
and discouraged all attempts to renewed trials. Not less 
than one hundred hives have, the past season, been en- 
tirely destroyed by that enemy, within a few towns in the 
county of Plymouth, and in places where a single hive has 
From a particular 
investigation of this subject, the compiler is now alle, 
with much confidence, to annonce, that an effectual 
preventive of such depredations will be found recorded in 
this production.” Price 75 cents, 

March 27 3t 


Red and fWhite Clover Seed. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 

5000 Ibs. Red Clover Seed, 

500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported.) 

Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 
Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &e. 

March 27* tf 











Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an assortment 
of Garcen Seeds for sale, are informed they can he furnished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, wih boxes containing a complete assortment of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 

pers, at 6 aad 12 cents each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1828, and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL FLowER 
SEeEps will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Waite Sweet Corn, &c, of 
ferent sorts. 

(> The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on @ 
new plan this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style.—Traders are requested to cal! and examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan. 23. 





For Sale, 

In the southeasterly part of old Marlborough, a valuable 
Farm, containing about J20 acres. consisting of every kind of 
Jand that is desirable to the enterprising farmer, a large ion 
of which is of the first quality, having a cons:ant stream cf water 
running through it; and the land is so situated that a number of 
acres are capuble of irrigation. On the premises is an upright 
two story House, with four rooms on the floor, in good repair ; 
a large Barn, 20 by 30, and in common seasons is filled with 
good hay. There are also on the farm, good Orchards, a part 
of which are in their prime ; together with an abundance of 
Wood, the best of white oak, fit for wheeiwrights’ use, or for 
ship timber, There are few farms capable of more improver 
ment, or which can be carried on at jess expense, The place 
will be sold at a fair price, with or without the steck and utem 
sils, at the election of the purchaser, The —— made easy 
and accommodating, and possession may be had on delivery of 
the deed. For further particulars, please inquire of WILLIAM 
Drarer, Esq. of Marlborough, of Bensamin WeExp of Ro» 
bury, or of Samuet H. Web, on the premises, Jan. 16. 





~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 




















= a 
FROM | To 
APPLES, best, - - - jbarrel, 300 3 75 
ASHES, pot, first sort, = - - - ton. 125 00 130 00 
Pearl, first sort, - - - «1125 00 130 00 
BEANS, white, . - - - ‘bushel| 1.00, 1 37 
BEEF, mess, - - - barrel. 10 00 10 530 
Cargo, No. 1, - “ 90 9 5B 
Cargo, No. 2, - - ty 800 8 B® 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - pound.) 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, -  - - | * | y 9 
Skimmed milk. - oe. a) 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.’ 8 75 9 00 
Geuesee, - - - - “« | 875 900 
Rye, best, - - - } : al pa 
G IN, Corn - - ° - ‘bushel. 3} 
io 2ve, - . - . “ 6 , 
ee../4 eS eee | } 
a - = ao he 3 | 38 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - jpound.,! y 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask, | 85, 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, | 3 50 
PORK, clear, ° e ° - ‘barrel. 16 00' 16 50 
Navy, mess, - =| “ | 13:00) 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - e « | 13 00) 13 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, , - - - bushel. { 29 06 
Orchard Grass, - - ge 3 3 
Fowl! Meadow, - - - “y 3 
Rye Grass, - - - 7 4 00 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ ' 400 
Red Top - . ° thea” { 100 
Lucerne, - - : - \pound | 70) 
White Honeysuckle Clover, - 53D 
Red Clover, (northern) ° ‘ 8 9 
French Sugar Beet, - - | “ 1 50 * 
Mange! Wurtzel, ‘ r- e.. 1580 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - of 35 Ww 
Merino, full blood. uawashed, a 22 26 
Merino, three tourths washed, 4“ 30 S5 
Merino, half & quarter washed | =“ 28 33 
Native, washed, - - - bd 25 on 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - “ 37 41 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, “ 25 30 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,|  ‘ ou 33 
PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Cle k of Faneuil-hail Market.) 
REEP, best pieces, - - - - {pound.| 10} 12 1-2 
PORK, iresh, best pieces, - “ 7 10 
whoie hogs, - - “ 5 7 
VEAL. - - : - - ° “ 6 12 
MUTTON, © . . . ‘ ‘ 4 2 
POULTRY, - - - - ° “ 8 4 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ‘. ‘i “ 14 0 
Lump, best, - - » “ 20 
EGGS, - : - - - - lozen. 16 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - © n - foushel. 1 00 
Indian, retail, = - ° ‘ “ 70 
POTATOS, se ey ie a » 
CIDER, [according to quality,) - fbarrel.) 2 250 
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From the N. Y. Enquirer. 


THE WOODPECKER. 


The pye-bald woodpecker, with stutdy beak, 
Will, buoyant, pierce the beech in quest of prey, 
And make the hamlet echo with the stroke. 
Yet not the healthful trunk wili he assail, 
But one that’s girdled, thunder-smote, and dry, 
Whose vital sap is neutralized and thin, 
Extracts from rotienness unnumbered worms. 

+ Behold yon oak, the victim of a blast, 
It fell when Boreas in a partial rage 
Condensed his force to lay the giant low 5 
While shrubs, less arrogant, though less renown’d, 
Escaped th’ appalling terrors of the gale. 
So ’t is with man, who envies those more high, 
More palpable to demolition’s dart, 
While he, in insignificance,"is safe. 
Humility ’s the sentine! of peace. 
Look at Jove’s tree, now withering at its length ; 
The fallen Polyphemus of the grove, 
How like a prodiga! bankrupt he appears, 
Crushing the sapling ’neath his ample sides. 





SELECTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Mr Eviror—If the following selection is wor- 
thy a place in your paper, you will please to give 
it room, ad oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

Weston, March 3, 1829. 


Rules and Maxims for Promoting Matrimonial 
Happiness. —The likeliest way either to obtain a 
good husband, or to keep one so, is to be good 
yourself. 

Never use a lover ill whom you design to make 
your husband, lest he should either upbraid you 
with it, or return it afterwards ; and if you find at 
any time an inclination to play the tyrant, remem- 
ber these two lines of truth and justice : 


“ Gently shall those be ruled, who gently sway’d, 

“ Abject shall those obey, who haughtily were obey’d.” 

Avoid, both before and after marriage, all 
thoughts of managing your husband. Never en- 
deavor to deceive or impose on his understanding, 
nor give him uneasiness, (as some do very foolish- 
ly, to try his temper)—but treat him always be- 
farehand with sincerity, and afterwards, with af- 
fection and respect. 

not sanguine before marriage, nor promise 
yourself felicity without alloy ; for that is impossi- 
ble to be attained, in this present state of things. 
Consider beforehand, that the person you are go- 
ing to spend your days with, is a man, and not an 
angel ; and if when you come together, you dis- 
cover anything in his humor or behaviour-that is 
not altogether so agreeable as you expect, pass it 
over as human frailty ; smooth your brow, com- 
pose your temper, and try to amend it by cheer- 
fulness and good nature. 

Remember always, that whatever misfortunes 
may happen to either, they are not to be charged 
to the account of matrimony, but to the accidents 
and infirmities of human life; a burden which 
each has engaged to assist the other in supporting, 
and to which both parties are equally exposed.— 
Therefore, instead of murmurings, reflections, and 
disagreements, whereby the weight is rendered 
abundantly more grievous, readily put your shoul- 
der to the yoke and make it easier for both. 

Resolve every morning to be cheerful and good 
natured that day: and if any accident should 
happen to break that resolution, suffer it not te put 











you out of temper with everything besides, and es- 
pecially with your husband. 

Dispute not with him, be the occasion what it 
will; but much rather deny yourself the trivial 
satisfaction of having your own will, or gaining 
the better of au argument, than risk a quarrel, or 
create a heart burning which it is impossible to 
know the end of. 

Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as hap- 
piness, has no other foundation but her husband’s 
esteem and love ; which consequently, it is her 
undoubted interest, by all means possible, to pre- 
serve and increase. Do you, therefore, study his 
temper, and command your own; enjoy his satis- 
faction with him, share and soothe his cares, and 
with the utmost diligence conceal his infirmities. 

Read frequently, and with due attention, the 
matrimonial service, and take care, in doing s0, 
not to overlook the word obey. 

In your prayers, be sure to add a clause for 
grace to make a good wife ; and at the same time, 
resolve to do your utmost endeavors towards it. 

Always wear your wedding ring, for therein lies 
more virtue than is usually imagined ; if you are 
ruffled unawares,assaulted with improper thoughts, 
or tempted in any kind against your duty, cast 
your eyes upon it, and call to mind who gave it 
you, where it was received, and what passed at 
that solemn time. 

Let the tenderness of your conjugal love be ex- 
pressed with such decency, delicacy, and pru- 
dence, as that it may appear plainly and thorough- 
ly distinct from the designing fondness of a harlot. 

Ilave you any concern for your own ease, or 
for your husband’s esteem? Then have a due re- 
gard to his income and cireumstances, in all your 
expenses and desires ; for if necessity should fol- 
low, you run the greatest hazard of being deprived 
of both. 

Let not many days pass together, without a se- 
rious examination how you have behaved asa 


wife ; and if, upon reflection, you find yourself 


guilty of any foibles, or omissions, the best atone- 
ment is to be exactly careful of your future con- 
duct. 





Political Fanaticism.—Madame Roland relates 


a singular instance of party spirit, exhibited during | 


the French revolution. It being the purpose to 
rouse the fears and spirit of the people, and direct 
their animosity against the court party, Grangen- 
euve agreed that he himself should be murdered 
by persous chosen for that purpose, in such a man- 
ner that a suspicion of the crime should attach it- 
selfto the aristocrats. He went to the place ap- 
pointed, but Chabot, who was to have shared the 
same fate, neither appeared himself, nor made the 
necessary preparations for the assasination of his 
friend, for which Madame Roland dilates on his 
poltroonry.— Scoll’s Life of Napoleon. 

“Tf Brittannia rules the waves,” said a qualm- 
ish writing-master, going to Mar,ate last week in 
a storm, “J wish she’d rule ’em straighter.” 


Kett, in his Flowers of Wit, gives an outrageous 
specimen of pulpit punning, published in a sermon 
written and preached in the reign of James L— 
“The dial (says the preacher) shows that we must 
die all; yet, notwithstanding, all houses are turned 
into ale houses ; Paradise isa pair of dice; our 


marriages are merry ages ; matrimony is a matter of 


money ; our divines are dry vines ; was it so in the 


days of Noah ?—Ah no !”— Liverpoel Kaleidoscope, 





Scions of Apple and Pear Trees. 
For sale, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market street, Boston, a large collection of Ap- 
ple and Pear Scions,—among which are the following :— 


Apples. 

| Roxbury Russet, 

New York Pippin, 

| Baldwin, 
Gilliflower, 
White Shropsavine, or 

Early Harvest, } 

&e. 


Gardener’s Sweeting, 

Nonsuch, 

Grand Sachem, 

Cat-head, or Large Sum- 

mer Russet, 

Rhode Island Greening, 
&e, 
Pears. 

Large Iron, or Pound, 

Gansel’s Pergamot, 

Brown Buerre, 

Early Juneting, 

St Michael’s, 

Broca’s Bergamot, 

Bartlett, 
&e, &e. 

In addition to the above, we are daily procuring fing 
varieties, from responsible sources, and hope to extend 
the collection so as to comprise all the esteemed fruits 
raised in the vicinity of Boston and New York. 

The scions are in fine order, and the utmost depen- 
dence can be placed upon their genuineness, as they are 
all cut from bearing trees. eptf 


Heathcot, 

St Germain, 
Rushmore’s Bon Cretien, 
Spice Rousselet, 

Red Bergamot, 

Moor Fowl! Egg, 
Jargonelle, 








Alderney Heifers, Saxony Bucks,and Calves of the 
Short Horn Breed. 

For sale, three full blood Alderney Heifers, two years 
old, two expected to calve in August next, by a full blood 
Short Horn Bull—three full blood Saxony Bucks, one, 
two, and three years old—a full blood Heifer Calf, of the 
Short Horn Breed, four weeks old—a very fine Bull Calf, 
3-4 blood, six weeks old, his dam from an excellent native 
cow, sired by the well-known imported bull Holderness 
—the sire of this calf, a full blood Short Horn Bull—the 
last calf is thought very superior. For terms and further 
particulars, inquire at the New England Farmer office. 

March 5, i829. 





Fruit Trees. 

Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 
those of the public who may incline to favor 
them with their orders the ensuing season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, fancy shrubbery, 
herbaceous plants, whether indigenous or ex- 
otic, to forward their orders immediately, and they will 
be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
have several hundred genuine Isabella Grape Vines, by 
the hundred or single plant, with the superior European 
kinds in cultivation in this country. Letters directed te 
F. & I. Winship, Brighton. 

P. S. Asparagus rocts from one to four years old. 

fr All orders left with J. B. Russeux, at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store. 52 North Market street, will 
be executed at the Nursery prices,and the trees delivered 
in Boston, free of expense for transportation. 
Brighton, March 11, 1829. 





Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New Engiand Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds : 
Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperiai Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 
Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green ‘Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string|/Pine-apple Melon 

Beans Long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and shell) Nasturtium 

Beans Large White Onion 
lima, or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onicn 
Long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Karly Turnip-rooted Beet Fiat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radis® 
Large late Drumiead Cabbage| White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsaty 
Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush Squash * 

ing) Early White Dutch Turntp 
Farly Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turmp 

Winter Crook-neck Squash. 


T.ong Dutch Parsnip 


White Solid Celery 
Curled Cress 

Early Cucumber 
arly Silesia Lettuce 


POT HERB SEEDS. . 
Thyme—Sage—Marjorum 
The above list, it will he seen, comprises all the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to fieshness aud purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the diflerent sorts. Price $3 
per box. 











